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Introduction. 


Both world wars this century taught us that when 
prisoners are held in large camps there is gathered together 
a wealth of talent which can be applied to planning, 
preparing for and achieving escapes. The type of treatment 
meted out to the prisoners has little to do with the desire 
to escape. It was the presence of the walls or barbed wire, 
that feeling of being shut in, which seemed to drive men 
to incredible lengths to reach freedom, even when they 
knew that that freedom could only be measured in hours. 
There was always somebody willing to try, no matter how 
long the odds. 

Whatever the motivations of the would-be escaper may 
be, they appear to have been as prevalent in the convict 
settlements of Van Diemen’s Land in the nineteenth 
century as in the prisoner-of-war camps and the prisons 
of the twentieth. 

One of the reasons for the establishment of a penal 
settlement at Port Arthur on Tasman’s Peninsula in Van 
Diemen‘s Land, was the security which that area offered. 
The only land access to the peninsula was by the very 
narrow strip of land at Eagle Hawk Neck, which, at an 
early date was guarded by a military party assisted by a 
continuous line of large guard-dogs and reinforced at night 
by a line of lamps. Even if an escapee managed to slip 
past the guards at Eagle Hawk Neck, he had to find his 
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way up the length of the Forrestier Peninsula and again 
face a military guard party at the narrow East Bay Neck, 
before reaching the comparative freedom of the mainland 
of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Although, to people today, the waters of Norfolk Bay, 
separating the Tasman’s and Forrestier’s Peninsulas, would 
not be a difficult barrier to pass, it must be remembered 
that in the nineteenth century, only a small proportion 
of the population could swim. As an additional deterrent, 
the authorities encouraged belief in the opinion generally 
held by the convicts that the waters around the Peninsulas 
were shark-infested. 

Despite all the difficulties which faced would-be abscon- 
ders from Tasman’s Peninsula, dense scrub, lack of infor- 
mation on the topography of the peninsulas, the military 
guards across both necks of land, and the constables’ 
stations at strategic points throughout the areas, attempts 
to escape were common throughout the convict period 
(1830-1877). 

Some prisoners made solo attempts, but most common 
were those by small groups of two to four men, although 
there were a number of attempts by larger parties. 

Some of those who attempted escape never even reached 
the edge of the settlement. Others reached the boundaries 
of Tasman’s Peninsula only to be frustrated by the guards 
and the water barrier. Some attempts ended with the death 
of the absconders, the great majority in their recapture. 
A few escaped from the peninsulas, the best known of 
these being Cash, Kavanagh and Jones who remained at 
liberty for several months, existing as bushrangers. All 
those whose attempts proved unsuccessful returned to 
Port Arthur with additional information on the peninsula 
and its guards and gradually the prisoners accumulated a 
store of valuable knowledge which helped future abscon- 
ders. 

David Burn who visited Tasman’s Peninsula wrote in 
“An Excursion to Port Arthur in 1842” as follows:— 

“The attempts to escape by boats, canoes, and cata- 

marans are frequent: indeed Captain Booth showed us 
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“Port Arthur ca 1842". Prisoners’ Barracks on right 
of main settlement, Store and Boatshed left of centre. 
(Beattie Collection.) 


a variety of such contrivances. Upon one occasion his 
own crew made off with his boat. ‘Who'll volunteer in 
chase?‘ was the word in the penitentiary at Port Arthur. 
In an instant an able crew was at the captain’s command, - 
and a second boat was in earnest pursuit. The men 
made their oars spring again, and if the first boat had 
not had too great a start, she could not have failed to 
capture. She was re-taken shortly after, and the fugitives 
transferred to their abandoned quarters.’ 
This, as David Burn was a careful reporter, appears to 
have been a good example of the triumph of the ‘‘System” 
over those who attempted to defeat it. Burn, however, 
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was less than accurate with his report, perhaps because he 
was given a twisted story, as the incident had happened 
nearly two years previously, and must have been the most 
embarrassing escape ever to trouble the V.D.L. authorities. 

The following story is the true version of the escape 
Burn told of. It is taken directly from the reports of the 
period, and, in order to avoid distortion and convey the 
real feeling of the times, most of the key documents are 
reproduced verbatim. These quotations have been re- 
arranged chronologically, regardless of the dates at which 
they were recorded. This is the only editing which has 
been done. Unfortunately no records exist of the events 
as seen by the principal actors, the runaways themselves, 
but several of the writers quote what some of the escapers 
told them of their adventures. Their journey must rank 
as one of the greatest in Australia's early history. 





Port Arthur, 1839 


In 1839, Port Arthur was very different in appearance 
from the settlement seen by today’s visitor. At that time, 
apart from the church, the buildings were all of wooden 
construction and straggled along the southern side of the 
bay. None of the land-reclamations had been carried out 
and the beach ran not far below the church. 

At that time the prisoners were held in the penitentiary 
or barracks, a rough square of wooden huts built in 1835-6. 
The Commissariat Officer of the settlement, Thomas J. 
Lempriere, described the building in 1839! as, “A long 
range of high and strong triangular log fence, containing 
the prisoners’ barracks, or as generally called in the 
Colonies, the penitentiary; and the range of solitary cells 
now claims the attention of the visitor. A large gateway 
over which hangs the muster bell, forms the entrance to 
the first yard, into which three rooms open, the first the 
schoolroom, 76ft. by 20ft. which is capable of holding 
160 scholars, well supplied with desks, forms, lamps, etc. 
The other two are the quarters of the Sub-constable, and 
of certain ticket-of-leave and other overseers. On the right 
of the first yard is another yard containing five rooms, in 
all 118 sleeping berths, for the boats’ crews, watchmen, 
singers of the choir and men on probation. In the left 
two rooms, one 32, the other 42 sleeping berths, are 
occupied exclusively by the boys, who are not permitted 
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“Plan of Port Arthur, ca 1835,” prisoners’ barracks on left. 
Military area behind stores and dock. (Plan 290/1459 — T.S.A.) 
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to hold the least intercourse with the adults, a wholesome 
regulation but which it is impossible entirely to enforce. 

"A strong gate leads to the penal yards, a large square 
formed by the different rooms, 16 in number, for the 
convicts. There is a well in the centre of this yard, but it 
is not used at present. These rooms vary in size and con- 
tain from 16 to 30 men; each room has two long tables, 
for their meals and benches; these are washed and scrubbed 
after every meal, every man has a tin plate, a pannikin or 
porringer, a spoon and a knife and fork. These like 
the tables, are cleaned after every meal by men appointed 
for the purpose and ranged on shelves. At one end of the 
room are the berths of the overseers, who are responsible for 
regularity of the men under their charge. The sleeping 
berths are two long ranges of guard beds, the one above the 
other, occupying the whole length of the room, in the 
opposite the door and windows, the berths are divided 
from each other by a board 14 inches high and are one 
foot four inches wide, and six feet two inches long. 

“The men thus sleep singly and, as a lamp is keptburning 
all night, the least movement can be observed by the over- 
seers at the end of the room. The doors are bolted on the 
outside, and, as the barracks are constantly visited every 
night at unfixed hours by the Commandant, Sergeant of the 
Guard, or Chief Constable, it is almost impossible that any 
irregularity can take place. Each man’s bedding is neatly 
folded up every morning and placed at the head of his 
berth. 

“The rooms have a door and. two windows each, the 
latter are not glazed, but have shutters. 

“In the boys’ room the overseers always say grace before 
and after meals; an excellent practice which might be 
adopted by the adults for, although perhaps the most part 
would be apt to ridicule the idea, some might be differently 
inclined. 

“As, in addition to the scrubbing already alluded to, the 
rooms are frequently whitewashed with lime, they have a 
clean and wholesome appearance which in general strikes 
the visitor. Between the whole of the buildings of the peni- 
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tentiary and the outer fence is a walk which the watchmen 
pace day and night.” 

It is clear that this would not have been an easy place 
from which to escape. It would still be difficult to escape 
from the boats‘ crews’ hut which was located just inside 
the main gate. Nor would a boat’s crew have found it easy 
to escape when in the boat, as an armed guard usually 
travelled with them to prevent such an attmept. 

The settlement‘s boats were always kept in the boatshed 
when not actually in use. This boatshed was located along- 
side the Commissariat Store, immediately below the Mil- 
itary Barracks and Guard Tower and under the direct 
surveillance of an armed sentry. Escape from the boatshed 
did not look promising either. 

Before looking at the method by which the men put 
their escape plan into effect, let us take a few minutes to 
look at the men who carried out this successful escape. 
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The Escapers 


The leader of the party of runaways was Thomas Walker, 
a sailor, who had been convicted at Lancaster Quarter 
Sessions on 8th November 1824 for stealing a handkerchief 
and “a good deal of money” in a housebreaking. He was 
sentenced to 7 years transportation. Earlier, he had served 
slx months in Liverpool Gaol for robbing a ship. Described 
as 5ft. 9%ins. tall, with brown hair, and light grey eyes, 
he was aged 31 at the time of the Port Arthur escape? 

Walker was transported on the ‘Medina’ convict ship, 
arriving in Hobart Town on 14th September 1825 and was 
sant to the Government Farm at New Town pending 
assignment as a servant to one of the colonists3He had 
only been at the farm a few weeks when he was given 25 
lashes for disobedience of orders, insolence and neglect 
of duty. Following his assignment as a servant, he had a 
series of convictions mainly for being absent without 
leave, or disobedience. In January 1827, he was sent to a 
chain-gang for stealing clothing and, following another 
conviction for being absent without leave, was recommen- 
ded to be sent to the penal settlement at Darlington on 
Maria Island. This sentence was not carried out until he 
had marked up several additional convictions, but he was 
moved to Maria Island somewhere about the middle 
of 1827. There he was forever in trouble, usually receiving 
the lash as his punishment. 

In 1830 he was back in Hobart where he was caught 
stealing from a house in Liverpool Street and was sentenced 
to transportation for another seven years? Walker was 
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placed in the chain-gang at Bridgewater and escaped from 
there in October. Recaptured, he was given 50 lashes. Two 
weeks later he made another abortive attempt to abscond, 
followed by a further abortive bid two months afterwards. 

He successfully escaped on 28th April 1832, remaining 
at large until the 25th of May.® As punishment he received 
100 stripes on the breech and was sent to the Hulk chain- 
gang, from which he absconded in September. This time 
he hid himself aboard the barque ‘Clarence’, but was 
retaken and given 150 lashes on the breech. In February 
1833, he repeated the affair, this time reaching the barque 
“‘Marianne’’. For this attempt he received 100 lashes and 
he was sent to Port Arthur. 

At Port Arthur he rapidly resumed his campaign against 
authority, receiving several batches of lashes.© On 13th 
August 1833, he had his sentence extended by another 
three years for absconding and on the same day received 
100 lashes for a second escape attempt in which he broke 
out of gaol, reaching Eagle Hawk Neck before being 
recaptured. 

After his release from Port Arthur he joined the Police 
in late 1836 or early 1837, but soon gave up his new career, 
having been caught housebreaking.” In July 1837, he was 
again at his old game of absconding and on being re- 
captured had 18 monthsadded to his sentence. Another 
escape from the Grass Tree Hill chain-gang in October 
1837 resulted in a further extension of his sentence, this 
time for two years. During his career in Van Diemen’s 
Land, Walker received a total of 1006 lashes. 

It can be seen that Thomas Walker was a very exper- 
ienced, determined escaper by the time he was returned 
to Port Arthur for four years in April 1838. He had even 
had previous experience of escaping from that settlement, 
which must have been of great assistance to him in planning 
his 1839 escape, and probably determined him to make 
the next attempt by sea. With all his experience he must 
have been the obvious choice for leader when the boat's 
crew were discussing the possibilities of escape in February 
1839. 
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Another of the absconders who had considerable pre- 
vious experience of escaping was John Thomas, aged 28 
at the time of the Port Arthur episode. Thomas had been 
sentenced to 7 years transportation at Lancaster Quarter 
Sessions on 26th October 1829 for stealing tablecloths 
and spoons from a house. He had a previous conviction of 
three months for stealing a hat. His description shows him 
to have been a small man, 5ft. 1%ins., with brown hair 
and grey eyes. Prior to his conviction he had lived in 
Liverpool, where he worked as a labourer.® 

The convict ship “Sir Charles Forbes“ landed Thomas in 
Hobart Town on 27th July 1830.9 He appears to have been 
employed in or near Hobart Town and his record for the 
first year was clean, but he received an additional 12 
months transportation on 13th August 1831 for absconding 
and stowing away on a whaler. Undaunted he ran away 
again four months later and was sentenced to three 
months hard labour. When in the Colonial Hospital, 
Hobart Town in April 1832 he made another bid for 
freedom and on recapture was placed in the Notman’‘s 
Road Party from which he promptly absconded. He was 
then sent to the Bridgewater chain-gang. 

In January 1833, he escaped from a chain-gang and 
was again recaptured on board a ship.!° For this attempt 
he received 100 lashes and was removed to Port Arthur, 
where he continued his career as a would-be escaper, 
receiving 25 lashes for absconding on 17th October the 
same year. 

He was again placed in a road-party in late 1835 or 
early 1836 and once more absconded.42 Found aboard 
the “Eldon”, he was sentenced to a further three years 
transportation and returned to Port Arthur. 

At the time of the Port Arthur escape, John Thomas 
and James Walker must have been two of the most 
experienced escapers in the settlement. a. 

Possibly the most interesting member of the party 
was James Woolf, alias Mordecai. He was a 16 year old 
Jewish silk-weaver from Whitechapel, London, when he 
was sentenced at London G.D. on 6th April 1826 to 
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seven years for housebreaking. His record shows a previous 
conviction for vagrancy for which he had received three 
months’ imprisonment. His gaol report was “a bad lad”, and 
he was punished three times on the hulk while awaiting 
shipment to Australia. 2 

Woolf, sometimes spelled ‘Wolfe’ or” Wolf’, was landed 
at Hobart Town on 29th July 1828 from the “William 
Miles’’ and was apparently assigned to a settler in the north 
of Van Diemen‘s Land.13 He kept out of trouble for 
four years then received six weeks’ imprisonment with hard 
labour for being in Launceston without a pass. At this 
period he received only one more conviction, which was 
for a minor offence, before being freed on the expiration 
of his original sentence. He was the only one of the escapers 
of February 1839 who was not in custody for the whole 
of his time in Van Diemen’s Land. 

On 5th June 1837, Woolf was convicted in the Hobart 
Town Supreme Court for stealing a pair of stockings 
from Robert Mather and for this he received a sentence 
of seven years transportation, three years of which were 
to be served in the Grass Tree Hill chain-qang. He had his 
sentence extended by three years tor absconding, on 
8th February 1838, and was removed to Port Arthur 
to serve 18 months of “severe discipline’. He remained 
out of trouble until his escape from the settlement, at 
which time he was 26 years old, about 5ft. Gins., with 
a “proud visage”, dark hair and brown eyes.!4 

George Moss was another London Jew, sentenced to 
\lfe at Middlesex G.D. on 28th October 1830 for stealing 
a@ watch. He had previously received a sentence of seven 
years transportation for stealing a purse, and had served 
this at Chatham and Sheerness in England, probably on 
dockyard construction work. Many convicts sentenced 
to transportation, never, in fact, left England, being 
utilised for work of importance mainly in defence con- 
struction.?5 

Moss arrived in Hobart Town on the “Argyle” on 3rd 
August 1831 and within three months he had been charged 
with neglect of duty, an offence which he was to repeat 
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several times, together with disobedience of orders. 1® 
On 23rd June 1837 he was found guilty of stealing a case 
containing 188lbs. (85kg) of tobacco and was sentenced 
to three years in the Port Arthur chain-gang. He had only 
One minor offence recorded against him at the settlement. 

George Moss was aged 29 in 1839, 5ft. 4ins. in height 
with dark complexion, dark brown hair and brown eyes. 17 

At Warwick Q.S. on 27th April 1829, Henry Dixon, a 
farmer's slater, was convicted of stealing clothing from a 
house and sentenced to seven years transportation. He 
had earlier been imprisoned for two months for rioting. 18 

He was sent to Van Diemen’s Land on the ‘Surrey (2)” 
arriving in Hobart Town on 14th December 1829. He 
appears to have been well behaved until April 1832, when 
he was committed for trial on a charge of stealing 7/— 
from his fellow servant at the place to which he had been 
assigned. In April 1833, he absconded from a road-party 
and received 75 lashes. He escaped from the road-party 
again in September and stole a ferry boat from Job Trott 
and various items from Robert Hatch and his wife. At 
the Supreme Court in Hobart Town on 9th October 1833, 
he was sentenced to be hanged, but this was commuted to 
life imprisonment and he was sent to Port Arthur where, 
except for a minor offence, he remained out of trouble 
until 1839. 

John Jones was the smallest of our party of escapers, 
being only 4ft. 11ins. tall. He had been an errand boy 
when, aged approximately 12, he was sentenced at Lan- 
caster Q.S., to seven years transportation on 23rd October 
1826 for stealing 50 yards of silk and 50 handkerchiefs 
from a shop.!9 

He landed in Hobart Town from the “Asia (2)” on 
30th November 1827. It was April 1829 before he received 
his first sentence in the Colony, of 25 lashes for neglect of 
duty, apparently at the age of 15. Neglect of duty was to 
be a regular entry in his record until 1830 when, on 14th 
September, he was sentenced to three months hard labour 
for absconding in Launceston. He again escaped in early 
1833 receiving six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
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In September that year, he received a further one month's 
Imprisonment for breaking into Ann Miller’s house.2° 

On 20th May 1834, he was sentenced to seven years 
for stealing six silk handkerchiefs. He was removed to 
Port Arthur in 1834 for having defaced his irons with 
Intent to abscond and having prepared pick handles for 
dealing with the sentinels and overseers who got in 
his way. At Port Arthur he was in trouble several times, 
most offences being connected with his work as a member 
of the boat's crew. Aged 25 in 1839, Jones was described 
us having light brown hair and dark eyes.2} 

Nicholas Head Lewis, or as he was also known, Nicholas 
Head or Michael Head, was a relative new-comer to Van 
Diemen’s Land. He had been sentenced at Cornwall Q.S. 
on 3rd July 1832 to fourteen years transportation for 
housebreaking and had previously served twelve months for 
stealing a watch. He arrived on the “Atlas” at Hobart Town 
on 24th August 1833.22 

It did not take him long to land in trouble and, on 
30th December he was removed from assignment and 
placed in a chain-gang for twelve months on suspicion 
of stealing money from Mr. James Davis. For pretending 
he could say where this supposed booty was hidden, and 
consequently wasting two hours of Constable Ashton’s 
time, he was given imprisonment with hard labour in 
the Bridgewater chain-gang. In mid 1834, he confessed 
to having murdered John Allen, known as Jack the Painter, 
at Bruny Island. This was found to be untrue, but he said 
that if he was returned to Bridgewater it would not be long 
before he was “on the Drop” (hanged). He was, therefore, 
removed to Port Arthur to be held there under severe 
discipline at the Lieutenant Governor's pleasure.?3 

Lewis was sent to the Coal Mines on the north shore 
of Tasman’s Peninsula, where he served some time. He 
received several lots of lashes for neglect of duty and 
feigning illness. His record continues with frequent pun- 
Ishments until mid 1838 when he appears to have reformed, 
no offences being shown thereafter. Lewis was a sailor, 
Bft. 10ins. tall, with a sallow complexion, brown hair, 
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hazel eyes and was aged 26 at the time of the Port Arthur 
escape.24 

The last member of the group was James County, 
who had been sentenced at London G.D. on 15th April 
1830 to transportation for life for stealing from the person. 
He had had three or four previous convictions for which 
he had received sentences up to six weeks. The authorities 
claimed that he had been transported before but he 
denied this. In early February 1839 he was described as 
being aged 29, 5ft. 8%ins., with brown hair and blue eyes.2° 

County was landed at Hobart Town from the ‘Persian’ 
on 7th November 1830. He was in the Prisoners’ Barracks 
in the town in 1831 and was working in a boat's crew by 
day. His record shows frequent punishment for absenting 
himself from the barracks overnight. In 1835, he was sent 
to a chain-gang for six months for theft from his master, 
so he had clearly been assigned by then. In June 1835, he 
received twelve months imprisonment with hard labour 
in the Bridgewater chain-gang for absconding and, three 
months later, received 50 lashes for a similar offence. He 
was sent to the Launceston chain-gang in early 1837.26 

On 11th “April 1837, he was convicted of an unspeci- 
fied felony and sent to the Perth chain-gang, but, in 
August 1838, after another escape, he was given 50 lashes 
and sent to Port Arthur to serve out his sentence in 
chains. Apart from one minor offence, his record there 
was clean until he left.27 

These were the eight men who formed part of the boats’ 
crews at Port Arthur early in 1839. All were hardened 
criminals, several were violent men. They had agreed to 
collaborate in an unprecedently impertinent attempt to 
escape from the most heavily guarded convict station in 
the Colony. In their escape, men with their records, 
could be expected to leave a trail of injury, destruction 
and even death in their wake, if they lived long enough. 
This view was certainly that of the authorities. Was it 
justified? 





The Escape 


Of the careful planning which must have gone into 
this successful escape we know nothing, except that it is 
clear from the events which followed, that Thomas Walker 
was a leader with exceptional talents and it seems equally 
obvious that the planning was as meticulous as it was 
daring.?® 

We have seen that escape at night from the well-guarded 
penitentiary or the seizure of a boat containing at least 
one armed sentry, would have been very difficult under- 
takings. Only one other course was open, to escape by 
taking a boat from the boatshed itself. If the armed 
sentry in the Guard Tower could be evaded, there was 
a slight chance of rushing a boat into the water. Oars and 
sails were normally kept separate from the boats until 
required, so access to these would also be required. 

Such a manoeuvre inevitably meant a daylight attempt 
from the section of the settlement directly below the 
main military area, which had several towers from which 
sentries could command a field of fire covering the 
whole boatshed area. Surprise would be vital to the success 
of any attempt and split-second timing and not a little 
luck would also be needed. Walker, like many successful 
escapers from 20th century prisoner-of-war camps picked 
the least likely place and time for his adventure. 

The first requirement of success, that of surprise, 
proved to be missing. It is clear from the Commandant’s 
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First page of commandant Chas. O'Hara Booth’s report of escape, 
13.2.1839. (C.S.0. 5/177/203 — T. S.A.) 
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later report that the plot was either given away or at 
least some hint was passed to the authorities that an 
escape was planned. Captain Booth knew that his boat 
crew was involved and so he took immediate steps to 
tighten security over the boats. 

For a description of the events of the morning and 
afternoon of 13th February 1839 we have to look at 
Captain Charles O*Hara Booth’s report written late that 
night after his return from the gruelling chase after the 
runaways. Compare this report with that written by 
David Burn two years later. Booth was reporting to 
the Colonial Secretary who would immediately pass the 
report to Lieutenant Governor Sir John Franklin. 

“It is with no little. degree of mortification and regret 
| have to report for the information of His Excellency 
the Lieutenant Governor the escape from the Settlement 
in a 6 Oar'd Whale Boat (commonly known as the Comm- 
andant’s Whale Boat) the eight persons named in the 
margin, six of whom including the Coxswain were Men who 
comprised the Crew the other two were the Coxswain 
and one man of No. 3 Whale Boat, the Boat was taken 
this morning from the Boat Slip between 9 and 10 
o’Clock, the cool and deliberate manner in which the Act 
was committed was sufficient to baffle suspicion more 
particularly its being a select Crew though from circum- 
stances of late | have had very strong reason to believe 
that all was not correct, and whenever employed on duty 
by myself considered it necessary to be more than 
usually vigilant to their movements, information had 
been given this morning of their intention and a sufficient 
precaution to prevent their accomplishment was directed 
by me to be taken advantage of. The moment | discovered 
that the Boat was taken from the Slip | followed in a 
5 Oar’d Whale Boat in chase but unfortunately thay had 
nearly the start of a Mile and their Boat far the superior, 
they at once made out for the Heads and stood directly 
to the Southward; at one time we gained a slight advantage, 
soon after a breeze sprang up they crowded all possible 
sail still keeping their course directly to Sea. | continued 
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the pursuit for nearly five hours when the breeze was 
still freshening and they then unfortunately run (sic) 
out of sight, we must then have been about thirty miles 
from the Settlement, the day was very thick and hazey 
(sic) the land not discernable on any quarter. The last sight 
| could get of them they seem‘d to be keeping the same 
course as if intending to weather the South West Cape. 
| should consider they could not have been less than 
25 miles from any land when we last saw them. | would 
here beg to be permitted to suggest that one of the 
Government Vessels may without loss of time be dis- 
patched to the Southward through D’Entrecasteaux Channel 
Giving information at the Constables Stations, as | think 
they must intend running into Port Davey or Macquarie 
Harbour. | cannot ascertain whether they have any provis- 
ions of consequence with them, perhaps it may be well to 
add that the 6 Oar’d Whale Boat taken is a remarkably 
well model’d Boat about 33 feet in length, painted black 
with a red streak all around and White up to Water mark 
and carries a Jibb (sic), a Lug Sail forward and a Spirit Sail 
as a Mizen (sic). A signal was endeavoured to be passed to 
Head Quarters immediately on the circumstances being 
discovered but | fear from from (sic) the haziness of the 
weather that it must have been impracticable. | must also 
beg to offer an apology should His Excellency consider 
that there has been any delay in making this communication 
(by land) as it was late this Evening before | returned to 
the Settlement and it is only just to the Crew who went 
in pursuit to report for His Excellency’s information that 
they made every exertion to overtake the runaways. As 
| do not wish to lose any further time |! should feel 
obliged by the subject of the communication being made 
known to the Chief Police Magistrate.” 

The Lieutenant Governor's reaction to the news of 
this audacious escape is not recorded, but Chief Police 
Magistrate Josiah Spode did not mince words. ‘| cannot 
help remarking that much blame is to be attached some- 
where, for the cool deliberate manner in which the escape 
was effected is convincing proof of neglect — Surely 
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Commissariat stores with boat shed at left, Port Arthur, 1836. (CON 87 — T.S.A.) 


the boats on the Slip were in charge of someone perhaps 
a Sentry, and if so, what possible excuse can be offered 
for allowing it to be launched without the presence of 
some officer in authority. | think Captain Booth should 
be called on to report how it happened that the precautions 
directed by the Commandant to be taken to prevent 
any accident (in consequence of the suspicions he en- 
tertained) were not properly carried into effect — it 
is a most unfortunate circumstance, and may lead to 
considerable loss of life.” 

It was nearly two months later before Booth gave the ex- 
planation that Spode wanted, “as the circumstances and 
success attending the case were of such a daring and 
unusual character that the result of a momentary absence 
(which was taken advantage of and attended to) could 
not have been contemplated by the Color Serjeant (sic) 
who had received the information and was watching 
the movement — a more useful, active or intelligent non- 
Commissioned Officer than Color Serjeant Killion scar- 
cely could be found for this Station; trusting this ex- 
planation will remove any doubt of imputed neglect.” 

The escapees apparently headed out to sea until the 
chase was abandoned, then turned for land. It appears 
they were the cause of a report a few days later from 
John Herbert of an incident which had occurred on the 
14th February. 

“On Tuesday last | was at Mr. Young’s Fishery, 
Adventure Bay. | am headsman to Mr. Young's party — 
two Sawyers at this place and some Fishermen told me 
that some Men had been there two or three days before — 
the Sawyers also told me that those men had remained 
in one of our Huts at that place the whole night and 
that they had killed a pig there — | went to the Hut 
and found 3 feet of a pig and part of the skin of the Head 
of a Pig — there was some Blood on a Table belonging to 
me — there are several pigs at Adventure Bay belonging to 
Mr. Garth and several belonging to Mr. Fisher — the Fisher- 
men told me that the Bt. those men came in was not a 
Fishing Boat, but was a strange Boat to them neither 
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HOBART TOWN GAZETTE, 





my) fresh, hair dark, eyes grey, age 24, 


ie; native place near Hertford, TW lefi 


arm, SW right arm, straight leg. 
Reward 2l. 
From Oatlands ossignable party on 
the 22nd of February 1839 
2547 Thomas Williams, per 
Brougham, tried Hobart S. C. 6th 
December 1838, 7 years, house ser- 
vant, complexion black, hair black, 
eyes black, age 19, native place Ben- 
gall. scars on both arms. Reward 2l. 
From Saake Banke road party on 
the 24th February 1839. 

1053 William Thorn, per Reoove- 
ry, tried at Bedford Assizes 9th 
March 1837, life, farm labourer, 5ft 
7}, complexion dark, hair dark brown, 
eyes dark brown, age@M, native place 
Olten Regis Bedford, mule on left 
side of jaw, stout made, Reward @i. 
Absconded from their usual place of 

labour on the 13th February 1639. 

549 Heory Dixon, per Surrey 2, 
tried at Warwick Q. 3. 27th April 
1829, 7 years, and Hobart 8. C. 7th 
October 1833, to be banged, com- 


mtd lifes Pas morte Slater, Els BZ, baie 
brown, eyes grev, sge 28, uative 


-| place Dudley, Staffordshire, HD, and 


anchor inside right arm, ring pricked 
on middle finger right hand, large 
scar on forefinger left hand, large 
scar across thumb left band, Re- 
ward 2 

495 Joba Thomas,per Sir Charles 


Forbes, tried at Lancaster Q. 3./3 


26th October 1829, 7 years, extended 
1 year, and Hobart 14th December 
1832, 7 years, extended 3 years, la- 
bourer, Sft 14, hair brown, eyes grey, 
age 28, native place Liverpool, Re- 
ward 2i. 

839 Joho Jones, per Asia 2, tried 
at Lancaster, (Liverpool) Q. 8. 23rd 
October 1826, 7 years, and Hobart 
8, C. 5th June 1834, 7 years, errand 
boy, 4ft 11, bair light brown, eyes 
grey, age 25, native place Liverpool, 
mermaid, woman, HW inside right 
arm, EW MW inside left arm, Re- 
ward 2. 


885 George Moss, Argyle, 


per 
en,| tried at Middlesex G. D. 28th Octo- 


36, 


ber 1830, life, labourer, 5ft 4, com- 
plexion, derk, hair dark brown, eyes 


—_—_—_— 


brown, age 29, native place Old Gra. 
vel Lane, London, A, Jew, MBE 
right arm, SM CM aod DM left arm, 
Reward bt e 

1141 James County, per Persiag, 
tried at London 15th April 1830, life, 
seaman, 5ft 8}, hair dark brown, eyes 
blue, age 29, native place Holborn, 
both ears pierced, EJ, id, and 
JC above elbow joint right arm, Jc 
MN MN hearts, EC WU EFTCp 
CHCEC, I love to the &c., on 
right arm, JE EJ man, and woman, 
crucifix, M. Mason, sun, moon, 7 
stars, &o., on left arm, anchor betwee 
finger and thumb left hand, JC, an. 
chor, heart, and cross, back of 
band, EF ET and laurel on chest. 
Reward 2l. 

750 Nioboles Lewis, alias Michael 
Head, per Atlas, tried at Cornwall Q. 
8. 3rd July 1832, 14 years, sailor, 
Sit 10, complexion sallow, hair brown, 
eyes dark hazel, age 26, native plece 
Dartmouth, scar on left eyebrow, 
moon, 7 stars, sun, BBM BLEW 
B inside left arm, crown, 5 sters, 


Lewwe ty Sus tey 8000, imvide sigts arm 
Reward 2I. 

642 James Wolfe, alias Mordecai, 
per William Miles, tried at Losdea 
G. D. 6th April 1826, 7 years, asd 
Hobart S. C, Sth June 1837, 7 years, 
extended 3 years, silk weaver, Sft 4} 
hair light brewn, eyes dark brows, 
age 26, native place Whiteobepel, J 
anchor and man op right arm, 
wermaid, 88 WS AS on left arm, 
heart back left haud, ring pricked 
middle finger right band. Reward @i. 

652 Thomas Walker, per Medias, 
tried at Lancaster (Liverpeol,) Boro 
Q. S. 8th November 1824, 7 years, 
and Hobart Town 2¢nd May 1898, 
7 years, extended 7 years, and Ho- 
bart Town Q. 8. 23rd April 1696, 7 
years, sailor, 5ft 9}, hair brown, eyes 
light grey, age 31, native place, Pas- 
sage Deptford. Reward 2I. 

2362 Henry Belfield 7th 
ber 1838. 
1055 Henry Jaques 
546 Isaac Kilby 
937 Jobn Duncan 
2165 James Beattie 
672 Henry Lewis 


Descriptions of escapees (Hobart Town Gazette, 1.3. 1839 — T.S.A.) 


of the Sawyers nor the Fishermen told me how many 
men there were — the Sawyers told me that a powder 
flask containing very coarse powder and a Clasp Knife 
had been left in the Hut. | saw the Knife.” 

From Bruny Island the runaways sailed across to 
Southport, and their activities there brought the follow- 
ing testy remarks from Josiah Spode. “I yesterday received 
an Official report from the Police Magistrate at Southport 
of a robbery committed by the runaways at a Whaling 
Station of Mr. Petchey’s and tying the hands of the Persons 
in Mr. Petchey’s hut — and afterwards proceeding round 
to the westwards with the intention of getting hold of Mr. 
Young's Cutter then supposed to be at Port Davey — 
Besides the ‘‘Eliza’’ the Government Brig has been des- 
patched and the Chief Constable sent off as soon as 
possible 2 parties of Constables with a Whale Boat.’ 

Thus a full-scale chase was initiated led by the Hobart 
Town Port Officer, George King, in the Government sch- 
ooner “Eliza’’. His report of the chase to Port Davey 
and back, gives us an idea of the total bafflement of the 
authorities regarding the route taken by the escapees. After 
the Southport incident they completely disappeared. 

“lt beg to inform you for the information of His 
Excellency the Lieutenant Governor that in accordance 
with His Excellency’s verbal instructions to take His 
Majesty’s Government Schooner Eliza and endeavour to 
intercept the eight men who had escaped in a Boat from 
Port Arthur on Wednesday the 13th | immediately pro- 
ceeded to D’Entrecasteaux Channel taking with me Mr. 
Lucas the Pilot (who proferred his Services) and 5 
Constables — Light winds and calms retarded our progress 
all the 15th — | cautioned all the Sawyers etc. in the 
Channel to be on their guard, and gave notice at the 
Constables Station at Birch’s Bay — on our return from 
the latter place we spoke to a man in a small Boat, 
who informed me his Hut had been plundered by eight 
men in a Boat about ten in the forenoon of the 14th 
in Adventure Bay that he knew one of them named 
Walker — that they spoke of their intention to go to 
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Cloudy Bay and to Recherche Bay — In the evening 
the Eliza being becalmed off Port Esperance | left her 
and made the best of our way to the Pilot's Station 
Recherche Bay, which we reached about % past one. 
| found the men had plundered the men at Mr. Petchey’s 
fishing Station just four hours before — they took a 
quantity of clothing, flour and Pork and one old Musket — 
they were armed with clubs only and used no other violence 
than tying their arms — nor did they use any threats. 

“| found Her Majesty’s Colonial Brig Isabella in the Bay 
— her Commander informed me he had been despatched 
by the Commandant at Port Arthur to try to intercept 
them; that he had endeavoured to get to the Westward 
the day before, but could not owing to the Strong S.W. 
Winds and heavy Sea. 

“The Man in charge of the Station which had been 
plundered was strongly impressed with the belief that the 
Boat had gone to the Westward, although he could 
just discern it in the dark after he was released, and it 
appeared to be pulling out to the middle of the Channel — 
Mr. Bruce the Pilot, the moment he heard of their having 
been so near pulled along shore to the Westward to 
his lookout Station a distance of three miles, and at 
daylight could see nothing of them with his glass. At 
the time the Boat left the Bay it was calm and it may 
have doubled the South Cape before daylight. _ 

“About 3 o'clock a light breeze had brought the Eliza 
into the Bay — | immediately determined upon pushing 
on to Port Davey in the hope of reaching it before the 
Boat should those in her attempt to shelter themselves 
there. 

“We reached the Entrance to Port Davey within five 
miles just as it came on to blow from the W.S.W. and 
very thick which prevented our entering that night — at 
daylight the next morning, Sunday the 17th, we anchored 
in Bathurst Harbour and immediately sent to the top of 
the Hills to lookout for the Boat — and examined between 
the Islands. In the evening Mr. Lucas was sent to Mr. 
Brook's Building Station to put him on his guard and 
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to ascertain if the “Industry’’ Sloop had arrived — and to 
put those on board on their guard — which he did — On 
Monday the 18th two boats were sent each toa different 
river, from one after pulling twelve miles up the Spring 
river — | despatched a party under the Chief Officer of 
the Eliza to examine New Harbour and Cox’s Bight, 
which they accomplished without finding any trace of 
the Boat — nor was Mr. Lucas successful in the other 
river. 

“On Tuesday the 19th we removed the Eliza over to 
Garden Point after which | despatched the Commander of 
the Eliza to examine Kelly’s Basin, while | went up the 
river to Mr. Brooks Senior — but could hear or see 
nothing of the boat. 

“| furnished the Master of the Industry with a small 
quantity of ammunition and Mr. Lucas lent him a Gun 
with which he, having ten men on board, felt perfectly 
secure against any attacks, and declined the Services 
of a Constable which | offered him. Feeling confident 
the Boat was not in Port Davey | thought it likely she 
may be holed up on some part of the Coast between 
it and Recherche Bay .— or upon one of the Islands. | 
therefore ran close along the shore from the S.W. Cape 
until we came abreast of the De Witts Island which we 
hauled off for and examined — at this time it came upon 
very thick and we could not fetch far enough to the West 
to examine Louzy (sic) Bay — and the Pilot did not, from 
the appearance of the weather judge it prudent to run 
the risk which would attend our beating back to it 
in such weather we therefore continued along the Coast 
till we got off Recherche Bay — when we found the Isabella; 
her Commander had heard nothing of the Boat since we 
had left — he reported that he had sent a party of 
Constables under a Sergeant along the Coast for 15 miles 
where they were stopped by a fresh water river. He had 
in obedience to my orders examined Cloudy Bay and 
returned to Hobart Town with the Soldiers and returned 
by His Excellency’s orders to Recherche Bay — Finding 
the Lagoon which communicates with Cloudy Bay had 
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not been examined | made sail for Taylors Bay, commun- 
icating with the Police Magistrate at Southport on our 
Way — Isent the Chief Officer of the Eliza to examine the 
Lagoon and he was equally unsuccessful — Feeling con- 
fident the Boat had either gone on to Macquarie Harbour, 
into which the Eliza could not be taken, or to the East- 
ward and the weather having set in to blow from the 
Westward | judged it prudent to return to Hobart Town, 
and suggested to His Excellency that the “Shamrock” 
should be despatched to Macquarie Harbour from Launces- 
ton round Cape Grim with a view of intercepting her, 
if she should make for Bass’ Straits and the Coast of New 
Holland. : 

“| cannot conclude this detail of our proceedings 
without bringing under His Excellency’s notice the zeal 
and alacrity displayed by Mr. James Lucas the Pilot. He 
accompanied me without fee or reward and devoted himself 
night and day to the Service we were employed upon.” 

Unknown to their pursuers, the escapees had been 
very close to them at Port Davey. The runaways made a 
practice of hauling their boat out of sight by day and had 
been lying at Foxes Cove when the “Eliza” passed. It 
had been so close that the escapees could see the lookout 
on the “Eliza's” crosstrees. 

Nine days had gone by, seven of which had brought 
no sign or report of the absconders. The “Shamrock” 
was now sent from Launceston round the north and 
west coasts in the hope that it might meet the missing 
men if they were, in fact, heading that way. 

It was only much later that it was discovered where 
the runaways had been. Mr. Henry Brooks, who had 
been working at Port Davey recorded this part of the 
story. 29 

“That on the 25th February last. deponent was at 
Port Davey building a vessel, with a man named Birkman, 
and that about three or four o'clock in the afternoon 
he saw a boat full of men approaching the shore, and that 
he suspected it was a boat from Port Arthur. That he 
went towards the boat and saw the prisoner Walkér 
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steering the boat, he counted the crew, they were eight in 
number. One of them, which deponent believes to be 
Walker, asked him where the proper landing place was. 
Deponent told him, and the men landed, On landing he 
asked Walker his name, who said it was Wilson — and that 
his boat wanted repair. Deponent asked him if he would 
take anything to drink; Walker said he had no objection, 
and deponent took him to his store, and gave him a glass 
of rum. On having some conversation with Walker deponent 
beginning to suspect that it was the boat which had 
escaped from Port Arthur. Deponent asked Walker if it 
was not so, and he said that it was not; but on deponent’s 
appearing to doubt him Walker said, if it is so you need 
not be alarmed. At this time John Jones came up and 
said, you need not be afraid, we would not hurt you. 
Deponent then opened the store-room door, and said, 
you see what a place | have, we are in a place where we 
cannot get anything, and | hope you will not distress us. 
Walker said he would not, he would only take a little of 
what they most wanted. Walker looked round the store, and 
said, is that all the flour you have got? Deponent said yes, 
| hope you will be satisfied with one bag, he consented 
to be satisfied with one bag, he logked at the beef and 
pork, and took about %cwt. of pork, all that was opened; 
there was a full cask besides; some of them appeared not 
to be satisfied, and deponent told them they had better 
take a few pieces of beef. Walker said ‘‘no’’, they would be 
satisfied with what they had got; they then wanted some 
clothing, and deponent pointed out some to them, they 
took what they liked; they were all old clothes except 
a pair of white trousers. Walker then looked in a cask 
containing peas, from which he had seen deponent take 
the bottle of rum; there were 5 bottles; deponent asked 
him not to take them all, but to leave one; Walker said he 
would, but did not. They then wanted some Tea and 
Sugar and Tobacco; deponent said he had very little; he 
observed Walker what tobacco he had; Walker said is that 
all, it is only a little; deponent assured him he had no 
more; Walker said, well let us have it. About this time 
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they were preparing to go to the boat, deponent went 
down and heard some of them grumbling that they had not 
got sufficient provisions. Deponent remonstrated with 
Walker, but said he must have another sack, he afterwards 
said he must have some more pork, and made me open 
another cask. About this time Mr. Downie returned; one 
of the men said, you need not be frightened. Mr. Downie 
said, | do not see anything to be frightened at. Mr. Downie 
knew one of the men and called him, and talked with him. 
Mr. Downie told me he hoped they would behave like 
men, and not to use any violence; they said they had not 
used any nor intended to use any. The men also took a 
small duck gun belonging to Mr. Downie, what powder 
they wanted, and a shotbelt. Deponent handed the powder 
to Walker, and he took the shotbelt from a nail. As they 
were going away, they saw two kedge anchors on the 
beach, the property of the deponent; they took one, and 
then went quietly away, having offered no violence to 
no one. The reason that deponent gave them the things 
was, because there Was only himself and three other men on 
the premises, and he thought by giving them up quietly 
it would prevent violence.” 

Once more the runaways vanished. Unfortunately no 
record of where they went in the next three weeks 
appears to have survived, but it may be assumed that they 
hid out on the West Coast north of Port Davey, the most 
likely spot being Macquarie Harbour, which had by then, 
been abandoned as a penal settlement for over five years 
and which was still free of settlers. With the narrow en- 
trance and the bar which prevented many ships from 
entering the harbour, the runaways were certain to have 
adequate warning if any Government vessel tried to 
follow them there. It seems likely that they carried out 
some of the needed repairs on their boat at this time and 
Macquarie Harbour would have been an ideal place to do 
this in peace. 

Having, presumably, consumed most of the rations 
taken from Mr. Brooks, the escapees decided to double 
back around Van Diemen’s Land. On the 20th March 
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they suddenly re-appeared at Port Davey. There are two 
reports of the next incident, one being from Brooks and 
the other from John Jones, one of his convict servants, 
not to be confused with the runaway of the same name.?° 
These reports cover the incident from different view- 
points and are therefore both reproduced here in full, 
first being the master’s. 

“On the 20th March last about 8pm., | saw the prisoner 
Walker, and heard the voice of Jones at my place; | had 
just finished tea in company with Mr. Downie, when a 
servant of mine came in and said, the bushrangers had 
come again. The first thing Mr. Downie and | did was to 
secure the arms, which consisted of five or six old muskets 
(which | had shown Walker on his previous visit) and which 
since that time we had got the smith to repair, so that 
they would all go off. We also had an old blunderbuss, 
and a double-barreled gun, which they had overlooked 
on their former visit. At this time | saw one of my men, 
named Kelly just come up; he had a piece; | seized it, 
and went behind a tree about 15 yds. from one hut, and 
20 yds. from another. | had two pieces, and | sent Kelly to 
desire the smith to bring some pikes we had. | could not 
distinguish what went on in‘ the huts, but | occassionally 
heard voices; it was a calm night. | did not see Kelly again 
after | sent him to the smith. | had been behind the tree a 
short time when | saw a person close to me, who I re- 
cognised to be Birkman, who | have spoken of before. | 
called to him and he answered me. | asked him if he had 
any cartridges, he said yes; | said the pieces are loaded with 
shot, and | will put a bullet in each; | did not; now, says 
1, we will go out and fire upon them; Birkman said, don’t 
do that and informed me it was arranged to let them get 
into the boat. | approved of the plan, and Birkman said, 
‘you had better show yourself, and then they won't think 
we are going to take them! | went, and left the position 
in charge of Birkman. As | was going down towards the 
boat, | fell in with one of my men, named Hawkins; | 
stopped a man with something on his back, and before | 
had time to speak to Hawkins, he stopped another man, 
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(who | took to be the prisoner Jones, by his voice,) it wasso 
dark | could not distinguish persons, they were not above 
three or four yds. from me. (I recognised Hawkins by his 
voice.) | was at this time on some rising ground, standing 
at the foot of a hill, about 20ft. from the level of the hut; 
there were rays of light issuing from the back of the 
chimney, which partially open, and reflected above my 
head; | was completely in the dark. | heard Hawkins say 
it won't do, | won‘t stand it; you shall not take it; and 
the man immediately threw a sack on the ground. A 
man came up, whose voice | recognised to be Walker's, 
and asked what was the matter; the man said (Hawkins 
had stopped) he won't let me have it; he said, | think, 
Dido won't let me take it (Hawkins is known by the name 
of Dido). Walker said, never mind him, bring it along. | 
said halloo, is that you, do you think | am going to 
stand this? Walker made some reply, but | do not remember 
what it was. At this moment | heard Hawkins cry out 
murder, and | saw a third person standing close to Hawkins, 
and the other man who | afterwards found out to be 
Littlejoy; | then called out to Brinkman to bring the guns; 
| got my double-barrelled gun and went towards the boat. 
| saw several persons running one way, but | could not 
distinguish who they were. When | got hold of my gun, 
| called out to the men in the huts, ‘Come out my lads, 
now is the time to seize their boat.’ | remained on the 
hill, about 25yds. from the water’s edge. | could distin- 
guish that the boat was full. | said to Birkman, | think 
we had better fire, or they will get away. We both fired, 
nearly together. Just after, | observed a piece pointed in 
a direction towards me. | heard it snapped once or twice 
| once saw a piece flash. | also heard a noise in the water, 
as if someone was overboard. The piece | saw pointed 
towards me appeared to be at the stern of the boat; but 
the flash | have spoken of seemed nearer the bows of the 
boat. | cannot say whether it proceeded from the prisoners 
or my own men. Birkman and | fired another shot each 
at the prisoners, and then ran down to the boat. The 
prisoners all got in. | called to my men to man the whale 


boat and pursue them. Nine of us got in, but we lost sight 
of them and they got away.” 

Jones’ version of this episode, with his own original 
punctuation, follows:— 

“I am assigned to Mr. Henry Brooks a resident at 
Port Davey. On Wednesday week (20 March) about 7 
o‘clock | bid my Mates good night and was going to Bed 
before | went into my Hut | looked on the water and 
saw a Boat Approaching. it was nearly dark but from the 
appearance of the Boat and Oars | suspected it to be th® 
one taken from Port Arthur by the Bushrangers and immed- 
iately alarmed my fellow Servants and my master — my 
master’s house is about 30 or 40 Yards from our Hut and 
before | returned eight men had landed from the Boat. | 
went into my Hut and got an Axe — four of the eight men 
were in the Hut adjoining mine the other four went to 
my Master's House — at the door of the Hut adjoining 
mine Woolfe one of the Bushrangers stopped me and 
asked me what | had got in my hand, | replied “‘an Axe” 
he desired me to put it down. | did so he then ordered me 
to go into the hut, were (sic) my fellow Servants were — 
| went in and shortly afterwards John Buckman (sic), a 
servant of Mr. Brooks asked permission to leave the Hut — 
Woolfe allowed him to do so and in about 5 minutes after 
| heard Burkman (sic) and Wm. Hawkins call out “‘come 
on our side’. | and the rest of my fellow servants who 
were in the Hut with me Joined Burkman and Hawkins — 
Burkman was armed — at the time the eight Bushrangers, 
were collected at my Master’s House — we rushed them, 
my master joined-us and fired — Burkman also fired — four 
rounds were fired by them — the Bushrangers ran to their 
Boat and pushed off they stole from my master’s Hut some 
Tea and Sugar Clothing powder and shots — as soon as 
they had pushed off my master desired us to man our 
Boat we did so and pulled after them — Woolf (sic) was 
armed with a small pistol — when the Bushrangers got 
into the Boat two or three triggers were pulled but by 
whom | can’t tell it was so dark none of the pieces went 
off the Bushrangers threatened us, they put me in bodily 
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fear — immediately after my master and Burkman fired 
| heard a groan and saw one of the Bushrangers fall out 
of the Boat into the water — he was immediately pulled in.” 

The escapees had suffered their first casualty. They 
appeared to be adhering to their policy of non-violence if 
it could possibly be avoided, and this must surely reflect 
the strong leadership of Walker and the strict discipline 
which he must have imposed on his crew of desperadoes. 

No news of either attack on Port Davey reached Hobart 
Town at the time. From the time of the attack on 
Southport until nearly six weeks later, the authorities in 
Hobart Town had no information on the whereabouts of 
the runaways or even whether they were alive or dead. Out 
of the blue, came the following report from George King to 
the Colonial Secretary on 26th March. 

“The following Telegraphic Message had been this 
morning received from Port Arthur. ‘Acquaint the Comm- 
andant that the following Signals have been received 
from Eagle Hawk Neck — ‘The Boat that was signalised 
Sunday was very much like the Commandant’s Boat that 
was taken away from the Settlement — she was standing 
for Maria Island.’ 

“| have no doubt that the Boat seen was taken from 
Port Arthur and | regret that | have no Vessel to send after 
her.” 

A note on the foot of this memo proposed sending a 
vessel from George Town to intercept the whale boat and 
the “Shamrock” was sent on the 4th April. 

The escapees next called into Maria Island where they 
spent the night with the settlers before rowing on to 
Swanwick, where they again struck at a settler’s hut 
on ist April. The Police Magistrate at Waterloo Point 
sent in a report of this attack. 

“| have the honour to forward copy of Information of 
the Overseer of Captain Hepburn of Swanwick near the 
Schouten Island — whose house was attacked by a party of 
eight armed Bushrangers last night, 2nd April — about 
10 o'clock — tnformation reached Waterloo Point about 
2 o’clock this day. 


“The Assistant Police Magistrate has proceeded across 
the Bay in the Government Boat with a Party of Military 
and Constables in pursuit of them and the Chief District 
Constable is despatched with a Party of Military and 
Constables by land in the direction of the Long Point on 
the Coast on or near the Apsley river — The Party are 
supposed to have left their Boat on the outside of the 
Schoutens and must have proceeded on foot to Captain 
Hepburn‘s.“’ 

William Thornton,overseer to Robert Hepburn gave de- 
tails of the raid. 

“Last night, 1 April Instt. between the hours of 10 and 
11 o'clock | heard a knock at the door Mr. Robert Hepburn 
ordered me to open it, and on doing so a Firelock was 
pointed at Mr. Hepburn three men then came into the 
Hut, and two stood at the door, they told us not to be 
alarmed they only wanted provisions, they then took a 
Sack of Wheat and a Bag containing 40lbs. of Flour, a 
large bag of Tea and 8 or 10lbs. of Sugar. They also took 
a pair of Blankets and a rug, Three bars of Soap and a 
Pea Jacket of Mr. R. Hepburn’s they also forced me to 
break open a Chest of drawers and took some clothing 
belonging to Mr. Hepburn Senior what they took | do 
not know. They also took a double-Barrell‘d Fowling 
Piece and a Dagger the Fowling Piece and dagger they left 
on the road — they went then to the Pig-Stye and took 
3 Pigs but | now miss 4 — and 6 Fowls but | now miss 
10 Fowls they also took the Cattle dog away — two then 
went down and smashed the Dingay (sic) and a large Boat 
belonging to my master. They took a Jacket of mine Two 
Waistcoats 3 shirts and a pound and % Tobacco. They also 
took a bag of Onions and some Salt a cask of Fat and a 
score of Eggs and one of the Mens Caps. In consequence 
of the Boats being broken up we could not get over to 
give Notice to the Police. One of the Party was wounded 
he had a shot in the head and one in the back. His name was 
Wolf. They committed no outrage on any one. They were 
very civil. | heard them say they were last from Port Davy 
(sic). They asked the way to Mr. Webbers and to, Mr. 
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Lynes. | tracked them towards the Schoutens this morning 
(2nd April) towards Wine Glass Bay. There were eight 
altogether, they took away a Rifle and one Musket belong- 
ing to my Master. There were two assigned Servants in 
the outside hut and Mr. Hepburn and myself in the 
house.” 

Captain Hepburn reported on this incident also, although 
he had not been present.” . . . and about 10pm he heard a 
rap at the Kitchen door, which the overseer answered, 
and immediately the Bushrangers rushed in and presenting 
their gun at my son ordered my son and the overseer to 
sit down, my son seeing resistance in vain, as the arms 
were not loaded, complied, the first thing they did, the 
man who appeared to be their leader asked if they had 
any trousers, the overseer answered no, when he answered 
come you must (?) as see, and then asked my son for the 
Keys of my bureau, my son observed that he had not the 
Keys as his father always kept them at St. Pauls. the leader 
then said we must get in some how, with that he made the 
overseer take a chisel and break open the lock from (?) 
he took a vest, and a pair of stockboots and after breaking 
Open another drawer, he said the thing was not their 
(sic) that he wanted and told the overseer, that he was 
satisfied and that he would not open the other drawers. 
he then asked for something to eat, the overseer said he had 
nothing, he then asked if he had any Pigs, the overseer 
said there were, but none fat, they said they must have 
something, they then asked for tea and sugar, and they 
obliged the overseer to go up into the loft with four of them 
and brought down all their (sic) was, the leader then said 
he must have some slops for his men as two of them were 
all in rags, and going to the overseer’s box he asked what 
was their (sic) the overseer answered (?) (?), he ordered 
the overseer to turn them out whereon he the leader took 
two pairs of trousers, two shirts and about 1%lbs. of 
tobacco, he then asked for flour, the overseer answered 
there was none, and then he asked have you steel mill, 
when looking at some bags that lay on the floor, and 
found that it was wheat, he said he must have that. and 
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took away 13 bushels, the leader then ordered some of 
his men to go to the Pigsty where they killed 3 Pigs and 
10 fowels(sic) the leader (?) of the time sat and smoked his 
pipe and conversed with my son. he had two men stand 
sentry over my son, and two others sentry over the two 
men in the hut, while the remaining four robbed the place, 
upon leaving the Kitchen the leader took with him a 
rifle, one musket, two blankets and a watch that belonged 
to my son, and bidding my son goodnight, told him not 
to leave the place too soon; to give the report, in case 
they should see him whilst they were there two of the 
party took one of my assigned servants Edward Burns 
from Port Arthur down to the beach in the river with an 
axe and destroyed both my boats, one of which had [ately 
cost me £3 they were all stout men and seemed to be 
strictly under the command of their leader and my son 
is of opinion that they had their boat, at the back of the 
Schoutens as their leader told the overseer that they had 
been chased by a schooner but had got clear of her and 
one of his men wounded in the head, also they asked 
the distance to the several settler places along the coast 
towards St. Patricks Head which opined my son that they 
were proceeding to plunder those places. 

P.S. If these men are to be taken the Cruiser must have 
two good whale boats, attached to her, and a Jolly boat 
for by their cool and civil manner to my son he is 
certain they are determined men. 

“My son is certain that Edward Burns knew the whole 
of them and that they were from Port Arthur.” 

The Schoutens referred to in the above reports is the 
peninsula now known as Freycinet Peninsula. 

The police immediately took up the hunt. A detach- 
ment was sent up the coast in the belief that the escapees 
were headed for Bass Strait. A further report of their 
activities was sent to the Chief Police Magistrate on 3rd 
April. 

“| had information yesterday of a Boat having passed 
Maria Island for the Straits with seven men a few days 
since, and of a Robbery having been committed in a 
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Hut belonging to Mr. Budd of that Island, and | now feel 
confident it was done by the said Party.” 

Following the attack on Robert Hepburn’s house, the 
runaways struck the next day at Mr. Webber’s on the 
Schoutens. Lt. Bayley, at Waterloo Point, had to send 
in his third report of a robbery in his district and of his 
failure to arrest the absconders. 

“| returned late last night after searching the Schoutens 
for the Absconded. They robbed Mr. Webber’s Place on 
The Schoutens on the 2nd of Some Flour and a Gun. | 
was there the same evening but unfortunately from Mr. 
Webber having changed his place of residence | could not 
find him until late next day, and at this time the Ab- 
sconders were within 1% Miles of my Party in Wine 
Glass Bay. Early next Morning | sent a Messenger to 
look for Mr. Webber's Sons and | proceeded with the 
Military to search Wine Glass Bay and the Coast. When to 
my great mortification | found the Absconders had been 
there all night and saw clearly that they had embarked a 
large quantity of Provisions or heavy luggage in the Boat. 

“| at last found Mr. Webber’s Son and he stated that five 
armed men came to his Hut on Tuesday about 9 o’Glock 
in the morning and remained until 12. They took away 
some Flour and a Fowling Piece and wanted him to make 
a Signal for the Government Boat to come over. They 
said their Boat was so shook by a Gale of Wind that she 
was not Seaworthy and that they had only two oars — these 
five men were well armed. They also made the most par- 
ticular enquiries from his little Brother about the Boats 
on this Coast what persons kept them and where they were 
stationed. 

“| have now been most unfortunate in the weather or 
| should have taken these men as | started on the 2nd 
with a view of going through the Schouten Passage into 
Wine Glass Bay but in passing the long point of Schoutens 
we encountered such a squall that we were obliged to 
put about and run for Hazards Beach where | spent 
the night and at this very time the Absconders were 
in Wine Glass Bay. | shall start again in a few hours 
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were in Wine Glass Bay. | shall start again in a few hours 
with two armed Boats (having borrowed Mr. Webber's) 
in pursuit of these fellows. My intention is to go through 
the Passage of Schouten Island and proceed along the 
Coast to George‘s River if possible. | wish a Government 
vessel to be sent after us in case these men should go to 
sea. | found two Whale Boats and nineteen men belonging 
to the Whaling Establishment of Messrs Bagle Ken and 
Company at Schouten Island. They arrived there on the 
2nd and had not seen anything of these Men, | have 
sent round all the District to put the Settlers on their 
Guard and to have their Boats secured as | have every 
reason to believe that the Boat now in possessionof the 
Bushrangers is in a crazy state and not Seaworthy. 

“The C.D.Constable is up the Coast with four Con- 
stables and three of the 51st and | am certain if we get the 
assistance of a Government vessel we would give a good 
account of these fellows in a few days. 

“If you can let me have the assistance of two of the 
Mounted Police their Services would be invaluable until 
these Men are taken.” 

Matthew Forster reported smugly on the 5th April. 
“These men have taken the Exact route | expected, and 
| am in great hopes the Shamrock will fall in with them — 
The Man who is represented as wounded must be the one 
shot at Mr. Brook‘s Establishment at Port Davey. 

“The same weather which prevented Lt.Bayley from 
going to the Schoutens would | should suppose prevent 
the Gang putting to sea. | have not directed Military to 
move to Avoca as it would be too late | fear but perhaps 
Your Excellency will see fit to order a party from Camp- 
belltown to George’s River if the Gang are still on shore. 

“| have not received any other accounts of them.” 

Reports reaching Hobart Town indicated that the es- 
capees would try to seize another boat as “the Boat now 
in possession of the Bushrangers is in a crazy state and 
not Seaworthy’’. All boats on the coast were ordered to 
be secured. 

An armed party was sent by boat from Hobart Town 
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and a mounted policeman was sent to Great Swanport 
to speed communications. 

Again the actions by the authorities came too late, 
The runaways struck again on the 5th in the area now 
occupied by St. Helens. The report of this raid did not 
leave Campbell Town until the 8th April. 

“This party on Friday 5th inst. robbed the house of 
Mr. Davies at George’s River where they stayed the 
greater part of the night and left before day break 
on Saturday. They were seen on that day passing along 
the coast to the North with the intention | think of 
going to the Straits. Though they told Mr. Davies they 
meant to go to New Zealand. Mr. Davies gave me the 
first account this morning before | left Avoca and | 
immediately wrote off to Capt. Harding and despatched 
my letter by an orderly to (?) requesting Capt. Harding 
would proceed to (?) for them. | also begged of him 
to give the information ta Major Wentworth, Lt. F (?) 
and Mr. Batemans that they may use every exertion to 
send Vessels after them and to put all the small Vessels 
on their guard as their intent is to seize upon one of the 
small Vessels. Their boat. is deeply laden and the men well 
clothed. They treated Mr. Davies with kindness although 
they impressed upon him at the first by representing 
themselves to be a Crew sent with an Officer by the orders 
of Captain Forster to (?) after the Runaways — They 
acted their parts so well that the supposed Officer was 
carried out of the boat by one of the Men to have an 
interview with Mr. Davies and it was not till some time 
after that the rest of the Crew landed — and went to the 
Hut of the Men. 

“The Shamrock had been off George’s River only the 
day before and the Officer of the Pelorus was with Mr. 
Davies on the Wednesday evening. The fellows must have 
been near the River or Bay at the same time as they ad- 
mitted they saw the Schooner — | hope the Eliza which 
was to leave on Friday may fall in with them and | left 
special orders to be given to the Commander to look 
after them and to enquire at George’s River.” 
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Mr. Davis (who spelled his name that way) sent in a 
very full account of the incident, on the same day. 
This must be one of the most remarkable testimonies 
given by a robbed man about those who robbed him. 

“About sunset on the evening of Friday the 5th of 
April, one of my men in pursuance of orders that | had 
to that effect, came into: my hut, and informed me that 
a large whale boat was pulling towards the Farm, and near 
the landing place; suspecting it to be the boat from Port 
Arthur, | immediately loaded my fowling piece, and 
gave it to the man (My assigned Servant George Tait) 
and taking a pair of pistols in my own hand, went, accom- 
panied by him, to the Beach. At this time | had but two 
Men upon the farm, one of whom was absent duck 
shooting. When the boat came within hailing | demanded 
what she was and was answered “A Government Boat.” 
There was one well dressed sitter in the Stern Sheets, 
and the Men looked so orderly, and were so neatly 
dressed, that | had no reason to disbelieve them | 
asked them to what the boat belonged. They said “the 
Isabella’, which had anchored outside the bar, and that 
they were in Search of a boat, that had been run away 
with from Port Arthur, and enquired if | had seen anything 
of her. The landing place being Muddy, one of the Men 
said to the sitter “I‘ll carry you out, Sir, if you please’’; 
‘he accordingly did so, the remainder of the Men Stopping 
in the boat. The Person that was carried out then came 
up to me, and asked me whose farm it was, | answered 
Mr. Davis's, and asked him up to the Hut. | was just 
going to dinner, and invited him to partake, which he 
did. During dinner, and after, | questioned him, whether 
he was Mate of the Isabella, or belonged to the Marine 
Department. He answered in the negative, but that he 
had been requested by Captn. Forster, to come on the 
Duty on which he was. His conduct at table though 
Vulgar was much. above that of the lower Order; He 
was dressed in a fine blue frock coat, white Jean or Mole- 
skin trowsers (sic), and Wellington Boots and white hat, 
and afterwards put on a Brown Petersham great coat. 
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He remained until about time in the Hut, going out twice 
in the time as he said to look at the night. The conver- 
sation during the time turned chiefly upon the Port Arthur 
Boat, and the probability as to where they were gone. 
| mentioned the circumstance of the Cutter having anchored 
Outside the bar, and sending in her Boat with Mr. 
Forsyth two nights previously, and enquired whether he 
had seen anything of her, he said not, the Isabella having 
kept too far out. However, during the night, when | knew 
who they were, he told me that the Cutter had passed them 
the day previous, distant about a Mile and half, and that 
they saw the Men upon her decks. 

“Between 9 and 10 | was seated upon a Sofa near 
the fire, and he (the leader) was standing with his back 
towards it, when a knock came to the door, | said, 
“Come in‘ and two Armed Men entered, standing with their 
Guns before but not close to me. The leader snatched up 
my Rifle (it was not loaded) and handed it over to them, 
telling me not to be alarmed that they were the Men | 
at first supposed them to be. He then Stationed two 
Armed Men inside; and one outside of the Hut, and 
proceeded in searching the Huts, which he did minutely, 
but with civility, | was not allowed to quit the fireplace. 
One of the men named “County” had served under me 
as Seaman in the Government Cutter “Shamrock”; | did 
not recognise him, until he made himself known to me, 
tho’ | did Captn. Booth’s coxswain. They wanted money 
and a watch, but | had neither. They took all the flour 
| had about 60lbs., about 80 or 100Ibs. Salt Pork, the 
same quantity of Sugar, 1%lbs. of Tobacco, and about 
7lbs. of tea; all my firearms and gunpowder they could 
find, likewise the boat’s anchor and cables and one oar 
and part of a coil of two inch rope, some twine, and other 
Small Articles. They took nearly all my linen clothing 
and warm trowsers, besides Slops, including Boots, Shirts, 
trowsers Guernsey frocks etc. and some Potatoes and 
onions. They likewise robbed the Men of some articles 
of clothing. They remained at my hut until about one 
o‘clock, and then, having stoved my Boat in three Places, 
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they went down the Harbour taking with them my 
two Men and myself, and landing inside the Bar, lit a fire, 
and cooked some supper of Kangaroo and Pork and tea. 
At Daylight on Saturday Morning, they took their depar- 
ture over the Bar, after they had had Breakfast, having 
previously restored me all my firearms, with the exception 
of my Duck Gun and one Musquet (sic). Althcugh | 
only saw two Guns besides my own, | have reason to 
believe that they had abundance of arms in the Boat. 
My men saw one very long Gun. 

“Having seven or eight Miles to walk thro’ the Bush 
before | reached home | did not watch the direction they 
took after crossing the Bar, as | felt almost certain that 
they would at first make a feint, and being impatient 
to bring up information of their Movements, | could not 
afford the delay. On my arrival Home | took a cursory 
view of the injury they had done, and proceeded without 
loss of time to Avoca. 

“During the night both in my Hut and in the bush they 
treated me with the greatest Respect, civility and Attention; 
had they been under my Command, they could not have 
done so more. It would take up too much of Your 
Excellency‘s valuable time to mention the different instan- 
ces but the whole tenor of their conduct in that respect 
was alike. Their conversation was principally in relation 
of their adventures. They told me of the whole cir- 
cumstance of their escape from Port Arthur of their having 
experienced a very heavy gale of wind accompanied by 
a heavy Sea, which at one time nearly Swamped them 
off the Friars; that they had seen the Eliza, near Port 
Davey, from a place called Foxes Bay on Foxes Cove, 
and a Man on the lookout from the Crosstrees — They 
themselves were provided with a glass. When | joked with 
them about not being able to give them a glass of Grog, 
they said that they had been at a place where there was 
a puncheon of it, and not one of them had taken suf- 
ficient to affect him in the least, that they were aware 
that their Safety consisted in their sobriety and un- 
animity. They mentioned having gone to Maria Island, 
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Section of Davis's report on behaviour of escapees during robbery. 
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stopped there the night, and departed next Morning, with- 
out the inhabitants being aware who they were — That he, 
the leader, (Walker | suspect) had made a present of an 
“Life in London‘’ to the Master, and promised to call 
for it on his return, and given him four Skins, and that they 
had paid for everything they got. They said that at one 
place they had been fired at, and two of them wounded 
with shot, one in the Head, and another in the leg, 
and that they had never returned the fire, altho’ Armed. 
My Men who were not watched so closely as myself, 
told me that the boat was much cut up with Shot. 
At one time they nearly lost her, as she Struck upon a 
Sunken Rock with such force as to knock four thawts 
(sic) out of her, and nearly the whole of the Crew. 
They had to remain there (they did not tell me where) 
to repair. 

“| hope Your Excellency will excuse the rough manner 
in which this letter is written, as | am obliged to write in 
haste, and put down the different conversations, and cir- 
cumstances as they occur to my Mind. They got from my 
hut a Chart of the Straits, the only chart | had. They 
told me that they intended to proceed to New Zealand, 
but | suspect that they intent to sieze a Small Vessel. 
They said that they would have kept me to navigate her, 
had they then one. 

“| forgot to mention that they left about three Bush- 
ells (sic) of Wheat in my hut, as they said in lieu of the 
flour they took, and told my men that they had purchased 
it at Maria Island. 

“They appeared in good Spirits, and determined to 
shew resistance. They said they feared no boat, and no 
Vessel but the “Eliza”, whose small arms they were 
afraid of. 

“| have now given Your Excellency every information 
that | can think of respecting them. Should any questions 
suggest themselves to Your Excellency, | shall lose no 
time in answering them if forwarded to me.” 

This report brought a rare spark of humour from Josiah 
Spode. “Returned to Colonial Secretary and | only re- 
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gret we cannot (?) hold of these civil Gentlemen.” 

The Justice of the Peace at Spring Bay was the next 
to report. 

“| have the honour to report to you for the information 
of His Excellency the Lt. Governor that | have just re- 
ceived information that the party which sometime ago 
escaped from Port Arthur with the Commandant’s boat 
of that Settlement have gone to Georges River. They 
are in the practice of hauling their boat a considerable 
distance inland — and keep one man who is provided 
with a good Spy Glass constantly on the lookout for the 
approach of a vessel. And have in their possession four 
Muskets with a quantity of ammunition. They intend 
remaining on the Eastern Coast — moving between Georges 
River and the Schoutens until an opportunity presents 
itself to enable them to leave the Island — and which they 
hope to effect during the Whaling Season. One of them 
who is well dressed passed for a person in search of land 
when they sometime back landed at Maria Island — Two 
of the party were wounded by Mr. Brook‘s men at Port 
Davey but are now nearly well. 

“As these men are in the habit of hauling their boat 
some distance inland — a Vessel in pursuit of them may 
of course pass without their being discovered — and | 
beg leave to submit the necessity of a party being des- 
patched by land with instructions to minutely search as 
they proceed along the Coast — while a boat or boats 
detached from a vessel be directed to carefully examine 
every Bay and Creek.” 

Spode‘s note on this letter says, “Forwarded for the 
Lieut. Governor’s information, and | propose sending off 
instanter a Party by Land to patrol the Coast | should 
wish at the same time a Government Vessel (there are two 
now in the Harbour) to proceed immediately with a good 
boat and Crew off the Eastern Coast, to inspect minutely 
the Creeks and Bays which could act in conjunction with 
the party under Lt. Bayley, and | should hope with 
success — Mr. Forsyth of the “Pelorus” has informed me 
he .would with pleasure take charge of a Party up the 
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Coast by boat or otherwise, his Services might be con- 
considered most eligible.” 

Mr. Forsyth was sent to co-operate with those on the 
“Eliza” and the hunt intensified. Spode wrote to N.L. 
Smith, J.P., Commandant of Flinders Island, on 3rd May 
telling him the “Eliza” was proceeding there with 5 
constables to search the Island for the runaways. 

Here, three months after the escape, the authorities 
came close to success as James Lucas reported to the 
Port Officer on 9th May. 

“tam sorry to acquaint you that | have been unsuccess- 
ful in apprehending any of the Runaways; the first 
intelligence | obtained respecting them or of any purty 
likely to be these men was from the “Vansittart’” on the 
morning of the 27th ultimo the Boat from that Vessel 
being then gone to the Settlement at Flinders Island 
to make enquiries as to a man who had been brought to 
the “Vansittart” the previous day to ascertain if he was 
known, but as the Constable was on shore at the time he 
was then taken back, he had been apprehended rather 
more than a week before by the Serjeant at the Station, 
| believe not far from the Settlement on the Island. | 
in consequence, lost no time in proceeding thither with 
the Boat, Crew and Constables and on my arrival, | 
found the “Vansittart's’ Crew, the Constable and the 
man alluded to in the Hut, not handcuffed and apparently 
under /ittle or no restraint, he declined to give his name, 
but stated he had been left there by Capt. Lovett from 
the “Lindsays’. Knowing that assertion to be incorrect, 
Constable Smith proceeded to examing several articles 
taken from, or found near to where the man was appre- 
hended by the Serjeant and recognised a percussion Fowling 
piece, a Canister of Powder, a Powder Flask, a double 
shotbelt, a Sporting Coat, a White Shirt, and a Waist- 
coat stolen by the Port Arthur Runaways from Mr. Davis, 
a Rifle Piece from Mr. Webber's, and a Telescope from 
Mr. Petchey‘s likewise stolen by the same men; one of 
the Crew (McCann) under my charge stating that the 
prisoner was one of the party from Port Arthur although 
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he did not know his name. | was about to take him, but 
the party from the ‘‘Vansittart’ objected. | declined doing 
so, that party considered him their prisoner, he was ul- 
timately conveyed to that Vessel with the articles above- 
mentioned. | understood from the “Eliza’’ the other day 
that the man was recognised by the Steward of the 
“Vansittart” such however | know was not the case — 
On the following morning | should have made for Kents 
Group but the “Vansittart’’ sailing in that direction | 
considered such a course then useless — | heard from a 
man named Munro who lives on Preservation Island that 
a strange Boat painted black with five men pulling and 
one man steering passed there on the (?) April with a 
flood tide and fair Wind, and when at some distance 
made sail and went round Cape Franklin Wind then ESE. 

“On the 29th as | had understood that a man named 
Spragnell who had been an intimate acquaintance of 
Walkers one of the Runaways resided on Pinwing Island. 
| sent there thinking it likely that some further information 
might be obtained, but found only his wife (a New 
Hollander) who stated as follows:— ‘that her Husband, 
herself, and children, were taken there at their own 
request in September last from George Town by a man 
names John Thomas, they had no Boat and not being on 
friendly terms with the Inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Islands they were never visited by them. That on the 
17th March last Spragnell left the Island in a Catamaran 
saying he was going to Gun Carriage for a Cwt. Flour 
they having had none since January and as an intimation 
to her that he had crossed safe he made a smoke twice 
on the same day first on the East side of Kinss (?) 
Bay and afterwards on the East side of Cape Barron. 
Spragnell took only a Rug, Knapsack and a Bag with him 
and she had not seen or heard anything of him. since, 
saw the Tamar at Anchor the same night that Spragnell 
left, the smoke was visible at the time she saw that 
Vessel neither Spragnell or herself had left the Island 
since their arrival in September until he left on the 
day before alluded to. Saw a Boat on the 8th April pass 
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between Pinwing and Cape Barron — saw Captain Har- 
brough a few days before Mr. Lucas came and he wanted 
to take her to some other place as she had hardly any 
provisions and three small children, the oldest about 
four years old’ — | thought it necessary to search the 
Hut the above statement seeming suspicious and in a 
separate parcel was found a pair Trousers and a Shirt 
which Constable Smith said corresponded with the des- 
cription of those articles taken from Mr. Davies, they 
are in consequence detained. | took the Woman (she 
consenting) to the residence of Munro, her mother living 
with him, as | thought that if her statement regarding 
Spragnell should have been false she might through Munro 
have arrived at the truth, however the woman still adheres 
to her tale. They had since they have been on the Island 
a double Barrelled Gun which was | believe taken away 
by Capt. Deveron of the “Lady Wellington’ some time 
since. 

“On the 30th | took the Boat for Gun Carriage to satisfy 
myself as to whether Spragnell had been there, and: found 
that he had not seen or heard of at that place. On the 
way thither the Constables who were walking on the 
Beach on Cape Barren (sic) traced distinctly footmarks 
of 4 or 5 men and these appeared to have been imprinted 
not more than two or three weeks, but there was no 
appearance of any Boat or anything of the sort.” 

The man taken by the crew of the ‘Vansittart’’ 
appears to have been Nicholas Lewis. Why he was landed 
at Flinders Island is not explained by later documents. 
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blunderbuss, and a double-berrelled 
which they had overlooked om their fo 
visit. At this time I saw one of my 
named Kelly, just come up; he had a p 
I seized it, 
Gfteeo yards 
from apother. I bad two pieces, a 
Kelly to desire the smith to bring 
pikes we bad, I could not distinguish 
went on in the bets, but I occasio 
heard voices ; it wasa calm night. Idi 
see Kelly aguin after I sent him to the s: 
I had been behind the tree u short time ' 
I saw a person close to me, who In 
nised to be Kirkman, who I have spok 
before. I called to bim and be agse 
me. I asked him if be bad any carten 
he said yes; I said the pieces are loaded 
shot, and I will put @ bullet in each; 
not ; now, saye I, we will go out and Gre 
them ; Birkmao said, dou't do that, ao 
formed me it was arranged to let the: 
into the boat. 1 approved of the plan 
Birkman said, “ you bad better show 
self, and thea they won't think we are; 
to take them.” I went, and left the p 
in charge of Rirkman. Ae 1 was ; 
down towards the boat, I fell in with « 
my men, nareed Hawkios ; 1 stopped t 
with something on his back, and bei 
bad time to speak to Hawkins, be st. 
another mun, (who I tuok to be the 
suner, Jones, by his ruice;) it was so 
T could not distioguish persvns ; they 
pot above three or four yards from me 
recognised Mawkiae by his voice.) ) 
at this time on some rising ground, star 
at the foot of a bill, about twenty feet 
the level of the but; there were ra 
light issuing from the back of the chi. 
which was partially open, aod re@ 
above my bead ; I was completely | 
dark, I heard Hawkins say it won't 
won't stand it; you shall mot take it 
the mao immediately threw a sack © 
ground. A man came up, whose % 
recognised to be Walker's, and asked 
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Capture of the Eight Men who 
: ed from Port Arthur.—Toe 
| following letter from — Roach, of 
H. M. Revenue Cutter ince George, 
| addressed to the Collector and Con- 
troller of Customs at Sydney, gives an 
account of the apprebension of the eight 
men, who escaped in the Commandant's 
boat from Port Arthur, on the 13th of 
February last :— 
‘| #. M. Revenue Cruiser, Priece George, 
Sydocy, May 27, 1839. 

Im oy ae t he f 
re Wl r to report the return o 
the cutter this day, from a cruise to the 
southward, baviog put into Twofold Bay on 
the i2th instant, with the maio gaff carried 
away. I found-there a large six oar'dl whale 
boat, containiog seven persons, who in- 
formed me that they left Port Phillip to 
to Portland Bay, about four weeks 
since, but being mistaken as to its situation, 
had run to the eastward. Two of the men 
remained et Twofold Bay, and the otbers 
departed, as they informed me, for Sydoey. 
Not being satiséed with their statement, I 
left Twofold Bay immediately my xaff was 
repaired, and proceeded on a cruise to the 
westward, intending to make inquiries at 
Sealcr’s Cove, aud Corner Inlet, where I 
beard a small vessel was lying, laden with 
pores for a station belouging to Mr. 
lorris, but a beary gale of wind forcing 
me back to the bay, I found there the Me. 
rere fromm South Australia, the master of 
which ioformed me that he bad lately 
spoken the Government schooner Eliza, of 
Hobart Towa, which vessel, together with 
the Prioras, was ia search of a six-oar'd 
whale boat that bad been taken from Van 
Diemen’s Land by seven convicts, This 
statement increasing the suspicion I bad 
before entertained, I immediately appre- 
bended the two mea left at the bay, and 
proceeded to the northward ia search of 
the others, whom I traced to the Marove 
River. I therefore brought the cutter up at 
Browley, (aot having sulficient men to send 
the boat away wheo at sea,) aod despatched 
the boat away before day-break in charge 
of the chief officer, who apprehended them 
at Mr. Hawdeo's, and brought them, to- 
‘| gether with their boat, of to the cutter 
where they now are. I have, therefore, the 
honour to request that you will be pleased 
to acquaiot His Excellescy, the Governor, 
of the circumstance, who will probably be 
pleased to give directions for their imme- 
diate removal. I have the bosour to be, 
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® 
Recapture 


Nicholas Lewis was, as we saw in the last chapter, 
retaken on Flinders Island. The end of the others was 
notified to the authorities in Hobart Town in early June 
1839, four months after the men had made their escape 
from Port Arthur. Their recapture appears to have 
been as much the result of luck as their escape was the 
result of careful planning. 

A letter dated 31st May from the Colonial Secretary 
of New South Wales to his counterpart in Hobart Town, 
brought the long-awaited news that the remaining runaways 
had at last been taken. The story is told by Commander 
Roach of the New South Wales Revenue Cutter ‘Prince 
George‘’ on 27th May. 32 

“| have the honour to report the return of the cutter 
this day, from a cruise to the southward, having put into 
Twofold Bay on the 12th instant, with the main gaff 
carr’d away. | found there a large 6 oar’d whale boat 
containing seven persons, who informed me that they 
left Port Phillip to proceed to Portland Bay, about four 
weeks since, but being mistaken as to its situation, had 
run to the eastward. Two of the men remained at Two- 
fold Bay, and the others departed, as they informed 
me, for Sydney. Not being satisfied with their state- 
ment, | left Twofold Bay immediately my gaff was 
repaired, and proceeded on a cruise to the westward, 
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intending to make enquiries at Sealers’ Cove, and Corner 
Inlet, where | heard a small vessel was lying, laden with 
provisions for a station belonging to Mr. Morris, but a 
heavy gale of wind forcing me back to the bay, | found 
there the ‘‘Merope”, from South Australia, the master of 
which informed me that he had lately spoken the Govern- 
ment Schooner “‘Eliza’’, of Hobart Town, which vessel, 
together with the ‘’Pelorus“, was in search of a 6 oar'’d 
whale boat that had been taken from Van Diemen’s 
Land by seven convicts. This statement increased the 
suspicion | had before entertained, | immediately appre- 
hended the two men left at the bay, and proceeded to 
the northward in search of the others, whom | traced to 
the Marooe River. | therefore brought the cutter up to 
Browley (not having sufficient men to send the boat 
away when at sea) and despatched the boat away before 
daybreak in charge of the chief officer, who apprehended 
them at Mr. Hawden’s and brought them, together with 
their boat, off to the cutter where they now are. | have 
therefore, the honour to request that you will be pleased 
to acquaint His Excellency, the Governor, of the circum- 
stance, who will probably be pleased to give directions 
for their immediate removal.” 

Those apprehended by the crew of the “Prince George” 
were Thomas Walker, James County, Henry Dixon, John 
Thomas, John Jones, George Moss and James Woolf. The 
Colonial Secretary of New South Wales arranged for their 
return from Sydney to Hobart Town on the “Eudora”, 
which ship also brought back the Port Arthur Com- 
mandant’s whale boat together with its oars, sails, etc. 
For transport of the latter the V.D.L. authorities were 
charged £10. 

The news of the recapture of the runaways was 
announced to Hobart Town residents by the ‘Courier’ 
on 28th June, and this report also contained the text of 
Commander Roach’s report on their capture.>2 

Thomas Walker, the remarkable leader of what must 
have been the most disciplined and polite band of bush- 
rangers ever to trouble the Van Diemen’s Land authorities, 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE COMMANDANT’S WHALEBOAT. 
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did not live to stand trial. He died in the Colonial 
Hospital in Hobart Town on Christmas Eve 1839. The 
record does not show the cause of his death. Two others, 
Dixon and Thomas, did not stand trial. Henry Dixon 
also died in the Colonial Hospital just a few days after 
Thomas Walker, his death occuring on 9th January 1840. 
There is no cause shown an his record either. Mystery 
surrounds the non-appearance of Thomas at the trial 
but the record of his convictions in V.D.L. contains a 
final note, “Discharged H.T.S.C.7.5.1840." As this is 
several weeks after the trial of the others he appears to 
have been tried quite separately. Does this indicate that he 
may have turned Queen’s evidence? That seems unlikely 
as the case against the others was clearly established 33 
Jones, Lewis, Moss, Woolf and County were tried at 
Hobart Town Supreme Court on 20th February 1840, 
each charged with having absconded and stealing a pair 
of trousers. Here lies another mystery. During their esca- 
pade they had committed several offences which were, at 
that time, capital offences. The authorities of the time 
were not given to leniency, but the fact remains that 
these men were charged with much lesser crimes than they 
might have been. The only probable reason for this leniency 
would seem to be the good reports each of the robbed 
men gave of the behaviour of those who robbed them.34 
Each of the five men was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment to be served on Norfolk Island. County, at least 
was never sent there. His record shows that he was sent 
to Port Arthur instead, sometime in May 1840, on the 
recommendation of the Colonial Secretary on the 13th of 
that month. He absconded in November being sentenced 
to 100 stripes on recapture. A number of minor offences 
appear in his record, then on 17th July 1845 he was sen- 
tenced to 18 months hard labour, one year of which had to 
be served in a chain-gang away from Port Arthur. At that 
time he was in the Prisoners’ Barracks in Hobart Town 
although three months before, Matthew Forster had re- 
commended that he be sent to Norfolk Island as he had 
“too frequently absconded from Port Arthur and other 
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places.’ No information on his eventual fate has been 
located.?5 

Apart from James Woolf whose subsequent career is 
dealt with in the next chapter, nothing is known of the 
others sentenced to Norfolk Island and who appear to 
have gone there, except for John Jones who was listed as 
an invalid at Port Arthur in January 1867, suffering from 
ulcers. 
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Report on James Woolf (G.O. 33/57/1578 — T.S.A.) 





o 
Piracy 


James Woolf, alias Mordecai, was to make another 
attempt at escape two years after he had been sent to 
Norfolk Island. The story is told in two despatches from 
the N.S.W. Governor, Sir George Gipps, to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Lord Stanley. The first despatch 
was dated 15th August 1842.3© 

“| have the honour to report to Your Lordship that the 
last arrival from Norfolk Island brought to me official 
accounts of a desperate attack made by a party of prisoners 
at that island to capture the Brig ‘Governor Phillip’, 
the vessel which is employed in keeping up the commun- 
ication between the Settlement and Sydney. 

“There being, as Your Lordship, is aware, no harbour 
at Norfolk Island, vessels; when discharging cargo there 
are generally obliged to “lie off and on”, as sailors term 
It, during the night, and the ‘Governor Phillip’ had thus 
laid off and on, during the whole night between the 20th 
and 21st June last the following being the number of 
persons then on board:— The Master and a full crew of 
Petty Officers and Sailors, in all 18-persons; a Guard of 
the 96th Regiment, consisting of a Serjeant, a Corporal 
and 9 men, all fully armed; And a Party of 12 Prisoners, 
who had been put on board to assist in unloading the 
Brig. 

“Not long after daylight on the morning of the 21st 
June, the 12 Prisoners, being on deck in a body and pre- 
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paring to go to work, suddenly turned on the Sentries, 
pinioned them, and threw them overboard, at the same time 
severely wounding the Serjeant, and knocking him, as 
well as another Soldier, into the hold of the vessel. The 
Mutineers then remained in possession of the Deck for 
nearly half an hour; but a charge being made from below, 
the vessel was recovered though not until five of the 
Mutineers had been killed and two wounded, one soldier 
drowned, and the Serjeant and Corporal each severely 
wounded. 

“It is perhaps scarcely possible to acquit the Guard of 
some want of proper precaution; but, when the un- 
expected nature and extreme audacity of the attempt are 
considered, the Brig being within sight of and indeed close 
to the Island, | cannot pronounce any severe censure 
upon them; and after recovering from their surprise, the 
conduct of all, Soldiers as well as Captain and Crew, 
was such as to merit my entire approbation. 

“The seven surviving Mutineers are in custody, and 
will be brought to Sydnev to be tried. It is my desire 
to have a special Commission to try them at Norfolk 
Island under the provisions, of the 4th and 5th Wm.IV, 
C.65, and the local Act 5th Wm.IV, No.23; but | regret 
to say, | could not find a competent person to act at the 
head of the Commission." 

The three judges in Sydney were too busy to undertake 
the trial at Norfolk Island so it was agreed that the men 
should be brought to Sydney for trial. 

Gipps sent a further report on the 15th August which 
included the following additional details of the seizure:— 
“The late attempt to take the Government Brig, reported 
in my Despatch No. 143 was | believe only a solitary 
act of desperation. The original intent of the parties 
engaged in it was to seize a smali schooner, called the 
“Coquette” which visits the Island for the purpose of 
delivering some Commissariat Stores or Provisions from 
Sydney; and it was only in a fit of rage or desperation, 
at seeing themselves disappointed of the prey which they 
had expected would prove an easy one, that they turned 
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upon an object altogether beyond their strength. The 
attempt, however, may serve to shew, as may some 
other recent attempts to escape that Norfolk Island, 
notwithstanding the relaxed nature of the discipline 
to which the Prisoners are now subject, is still a place 
of very irksome restraint, and that the most desperate 
means,. which seem to hold out the prospect of escape 
from it, are still caught at as eagerly as ever.'’37 

Gipps reported on the trial on 29th November 1842.38 

“In my Despatch of the 15th August last, No. 143, 
| reported to Your Lordship the particulars of a daring 
attempt made by a Boats’ Crew of 12 men at Norfolk 
Island to capture the Brig “Governor Phillip’, in which 
attempt a soldier and five of the Mutineers were killed 
on the spot, and a Serjeant, one soldier, and two of the 
Mutineers wounded. 

“| have now to report that, the seven surviving Mut- 
ineers having been sent up to Sydney, six of them were 
indicted before the Supreme Court on the 19th Oct. 
last, under the Statute, 1st Vict.,C.88, and, having been 
found guilty of an assault with intent to murder, whilst 
engaged in committing the crime of Piracy, were, under 
the 2nd Clause of that Act, all sentenced to suffer 
Death. 

“The seventh man, named John Berry, was not put 
on his trial, it appearing that he had not been engaged 
in the attempt to take the Brig, but, on the contrary, 
had run up into the rigging of the Vessel at the commence- 
ment of the fray. 

“Of the six who were condemned to Death, four 
underwent the extreme penalty of the Law on the 8th 
instt., the punishment of the two others (Wolfe and 
Whelan) having been; by the advice of the Executive 
Council in consequence of some circumstances which 
appeared in their favour, commuted to Transportation 
for Life. 

“It is right | should state to Your Lordship that 
the Prisoners would have been tried for the Murder of 


the Soldier, whp was thrown overboard and drowned, 
instead of for Piracy under the Statute above mentioned, 
except for some defect in the evidence which was trans 
mitted from Norfolk Island.” 

It is reported elsewhere that Woolf and Whelan saved 
one of the soldiers or crew from being killed during 
the seizure of the brig.39 

While at Norfolk Island, Woolf was meant to serve 
two years in irons but apparently he was transferred 
to the boat’s crew within that period. He was removed 
to Port Arthur on what he later claimed was four 
years’ probation. There are records of him having com- 
mitted minor offences while there.*° 

He must have been released from there by 1844 as, 
at Hobart Town Supreme Court on 22nd January 1845 
he was given yet another life sentence, his third. He 
had been sentenced to death, for assault with a knife, 
putting in bodily fear and stealing from the person. 
He was listed as one of the most notorious prisoners at 
Port Arthur in the Comptroller-General of Convicts’ re- 
port of 10th March 1848. He appears to have had 
another three years transportation for absconding after 
that date.41 

Nothing has been found of his later career. 
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Annex A 


TRANSCRIPT 
OF PHOTOGRAPH OF WALKER’S RECORD 


Walker, Thos. 
Medina 
Novt. 8—1824—7 


Oct 31 1825 Govt. Farm N. Town/ Disobce. or Orders yesty. 
Insolence & neglect of duty 25 Lashes (W.H.H.) 

Jany. 15. 1827 P.B/ Having a waistcoat in his possion & 
unable to account how he came by it—25 Lashes (Dr. Scott). 
Jany 29. 1827 P.W./ Having a linen Shirt & a Womans Night 
Gown in his possion & not giving a satisfactory account 
how he came by them — Ch. Gang one Month (A.W.H.H.). 
March 2. 1827 PB/Absent from P.B. witht. leave this day 
& lurking about the prems. of some person in Murray St 
this day under susps. Circumsts. — Ch. Gang Six Months 
& recd. to be sent to Maria Island (W Gelld.) March 6. 1827 
P.B. Ch. Gang/ Stealg. a Handkt the propy. of Thos. 
Beresford — recd. to be speedily sent to Maria Island 
(J.T. & W. Gelld.) Nov 6. 1826 Whitaker/Leaving his 
Masters Service witht. leave & being repeatedly intoxd. 
& being absent from the House last night. To be confd. ina 
Cell 48 hours on Bread & Water & to be retd. to his Masters 
Services (P.S). Nov 10.1826 Whitaker/ Charging his Master 
Mr Whitaker with ill using & beating him on Wedny. last 
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Oct 8th in the afternoon (PW) Nov. 10. 1826 Whitaker/ 
Disobce. of orders & absentg. himself from his Masters 
House 25 L & Ch. Gang 2 Mos. (P.S.) Jany 26. 1827 
PB/ Making a Hole in the Cell where prisrs. are confd. in 
P.B. 25 Lashes (P.S.) March 5. 1827 Ch. Gang/ Being asleep 
during Divine Service yesty — Sentence extended in No 1 
Ch. Gang one Month (PS) May 16 1827 Absenting himself 
from Camp witht. having permissn. 20 Lashes (Ma. Island) 
Nov 21 1827 Conveying provisions to a prisr. in Gaol 
contrary to Orders. 25 Lashes (Ma. Island). July 2. 1828 
Disobce of Orders — to work in Irons one Month (Ma. 
Island). Aug 26. 1828 Absenting himself with intent to 
abscond from the Settlemt. on the Night of the 13th inst. 
50 Lashes to work in Irons (Ma. Island.) Sept 22. 1828 
Cutting his Irons with intent to abscond from the Settle- 
ment — 50 Lashes to work in Irons & to sleep in Gaol 
(Ma. Island). Sept 30 1828 Absenting himself from his Govt. 
work & having in his possion. a small Steel Saw the propy. 
of the Crown with which he cut his Irons — 50 Lashes & 
placed on the Gaol Rations (Ma. Island). Feb 2. 1829 
Having in his possion a Jacket Trowsers & Shirt belongg. to 
NathI. Richmond 25 Lashes (Ma. Island) See Suppy Volume 
Page 16. 


Died in H.M. Col. Hospital 24 Decr. 1839. 
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In February 1839 the largest successful escape from 
Port Arthur occurred. Eight men succeeded in making 
their getaway in broad daylight from under the 
noses of special sentries posted to prevent iieir 
attempt, after their plan had been given away to 
the Commandant. This is the tale of their incredible 
exploit, of their 1,000 mile journey in an oven 
whale-boat, as told directly from the surviving 
documents. It is the most remarkable escape story 
in Van Diemen’s Land convict history. 
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